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For * The Friend.” 
Projected Railway to India. 


It is well known that the project of a rail- 
road to India has been entertained by several | 
of the engineers and merchants of England | 
for some time past, and that information re- 
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| but only in the manner of expressing our an- 


ticipations, It is exactly what the projectors 
propose, and what we believe can and will be 


accomplished. Whither, however, will that 
train convey us? What scenes shall we pass 
by the way? 


In the first place, let engineers project as 
they please, the channel will still separate the 


NO. 40. 


they will be borne forward over the iron road, 
until the west is left behind; the east is reach- 
ed; the cross disappears; the crescent glim- 
/mers overhead; turbans and flowing robes 
| succeed to stiff broadcloth and barbarous hats ; 
| women clothed in graceful costumes, contrast 
| with the heavily-wrapped figures of the north ; 
'and the city of Constantinople, with its golden 





specting the route and probable cost of such 
an enterprise has been collecting with a view | 
of bringing it before the public, and enlisting | 
capitalists and the different Governments in- | 
terested, in its accomplishment. The follow- | 
ing lively notice of this gigantic scheme, 
which may be accomplished before twenty 
years have passed away, is taken from the | 
Eclectic Review, and we think will interest | 
our readers, 


A company of British speculators propose 
a new route to India, by which a man may in 
seven days transport himself from London to 
Calcutta, Carriages and locomotives, rush- 
ing over iron lines, are to replace steamships, 
camels, oceans, and canals. Instead of har- 
bours, we shall enter stations ; instead of pass- 
ing through straits, we shall fly over viaducts ; 
instead of paddling between rocks, we shall 
be whirled through tunnels, The magnificent 
floating hotels of the Oriental Company will 
become vulgar means of transport. None)! 
but old-fashioned people will think of travel-| 
ling by them, When we, the “men of pro- 
gress,” spend our summer season in a coun- | 
try-house among the Neilgherry hills, we shall 
not dream of going by those antiquated con- 
veyances by which persons now waste a 
whole month in the journey to India. 





We| merchandize for them to transport when com- 
shall go down to Grace-church street, take | pleted. 


British islands from France. ‘Two hours of| domes, its glittering cupolas, its fairy-like 
rolling and pitching over salt water there| minarets, its groves of elegant trees, and all 
must be—until, at least, the art of mechanics | its variety of form and hue, flashes on the 
allows a suspension-bridge to be swung be-| sight like the creation of enchantment! 
tween Dover cliffs and the rocks of the oppo-| We need not dwell on the physical capabi- 
site continent. At present, none will blame/lities of the countries lying between Ostend 
us if we consider such an achievement impos- | and Orsova, on the frontiers of the Ottoman 
sible. A steam-packet must be employed.|empire. Whatever the difficulties may be, 
We therefore start with Calais. Every one} science and wealth have determined to sur- 
knows that town, which needs, therefore, no | mount them, for a railroad has already been 
more notice. ‘Thence to Calcutta the ground | resolved upon all the way, The whole plan 
is new ; that is, as the overland route to India. | is completed, and its execution may be looked 
The route by way of Egypt consists of two | upon as certain. ‘Thence to the City of Sul- 
sea-stages, besides the channel, making 5075 tans is only 345 miles. Turkey in Europe 
miles; that is, from Marseilles to Alexandria, | offers, as far as its surface is concerned, 
and from Suez to Calcutta. The second is| many facilities for the construction of a rail- 
by far the longer, leading the voyager, as it} way. Lines of hills, indeed, intersect it ; but 
does, round two-thirds of the Arabian penin-|they are pierced by long regular valleys, not 
sula, The proposed route would be exactly| very sinuous, and labour is comparatively 
5600 miles from the booking-house in Grace-|cheap. The government is most anxious to 
church street to the terminus in the capital of | promote an undertaking of the kind, and, un- 
the great Bengal presidency—the former me-| der its favour, the land on both sides of the 
tropolis, indeed, of British India. | line might be purchased at a low price. From 
From Calais the line runs to the painted | Constantinople to Bassorah on the Persian 
city of Ostend, with its Chinese variety of| Gulf is 1355 miles: 455 of these extend east- 
colours and quaint style of building. ‘There| ward from the mouth of the Orontes to the 
the traveller may muse over the change of| valley of the Euphrates. Commencing, there- 
times, and compare the whistle of the engine | fore, with a tubular bridge to connect Europe 
and the hum of passengers’ voices with the| with Asia, the route would be across a tract 
fearful sounds of war which, 250 years ago,| by no means such as to offer any formidable 
drenched the surrounding soil with the blood | obstacles to the progress of a railroad. The 
of ten myriads of men. Proceeding through} ranges, unlike those of northern India, are 
a flat, populous, and fertile country, he will| far from impenetrable. Long, wide, clear 
reach Cologne, fruitful in corn and wine, with its | valleys, with a smooth level, open them at 
ancient crescent-shaped city, its vast cathedral, | intervals. In America far greater difficulties 
its purple shrine of the three wise men, and its| have been surmounted. ‘Their indomitable 
other curiosities. Abundance of timber, rich | spirit leads the citizens of that noble common. 
mines of iron, plenty of coal, and an industri- wealth to assail, indeed, the most formidable 
ous people, have accumulated great wealth in| barriers of the earth; but they do achieve 
the surrounding provinces, and offer facilities | what they dare attempt, and the line of 1500 
for the construction of railroads, as well as| miles just completed by the State of Massa- 
chusetts should shame us from timidity, They 
propose to tunnel through the Rocky Moun- 


Then we roll on to Augsburg, situ- 


our second-class ticket by the “ Great East-| ated in a beautiful plain—a large and hand- 
ern, Calais, Constantinople, Orontes, Euphra-| some city, which will afford interest to all the 
tes, and Calcutta Railway,” and with a mode- | excursionists, supposing they stopped there for 
rate-sized carpet-bag, full of sandwitches,| refreshments. From this they will fly along 
pork-pies, and sherry, take our seats. The/|the flat provinces of Lombardy, most favour- 
whistle will start our trains, and we shall be|able to engineering enterprise, and visit the 
off as though it were to Liverpool or Bath;| dark, steep, winding streets of Trieste, at the 
for no stoppages are to be allowed by the| head of the Adriatic, with its ancient remains, 
way, except to take up or set down pussen- | its gigantic hospital, its cathedrals, churches, 
gers, and picturesque scenery. ‘Thence, amid new 

This looks like pleasantry, and so it is,|landscapes, new people, new associations, 


tains, and connect the city of Independence in 
Missouri with San Francisco in California. 
If that be considered feasible, why not the 
route from Orsova to Hydrabad? 

The traveller might take a stroll about An- 
tioch—which is remarkable for being one of 
the cheapest places in the world. A recent 
author tells us that he tried to be extravagant 
there, but could not, Passing down the beau- 
tiful vale of Elghab, we whirl along the valley 
of the mighty Euphrates, whose whole course 


¥ 
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is 1985 miles. On the banks of that cele-|of a locomotive engine puffing all the way,|estates. Then the flat roofs, the jealous lat. 
brated stream—the ‘joy-making river” of] without stopping, from Calais, in France, to|tices, the sun-burnt walls, and gaudy decora- 


classic times—once stood cities “ the glory of 
kingdoms ;” but desolation now reigns in their 
place. Man, as Tacitus says, has made a 
solitude there and called it peace; though it 
would speedily bloom again at the apparition 
of steam. The length of valley to be occu- 
pied by the railway is about 900 miles. 
From Babylon to Bassorah on the sea, the 
train would shoot along over a plain almost 
perfect, the rate of inclination being only six 
inches and a half in every mile, The forma- 
tion is chalky, and the level nature of the 
country is proved by the fact that it was for- 
merly intersected in all directions by long 
artificial canals, with scarcely any locks. All 
the traces, however, of its ancient prosperity 
have disappeared, and the vast and fertile 
countries watered by the Euphrates are so 
many melancholy deserts. 

Reaching Bassorah, with its corn-fields, its 
date-groves, its gardens, its eastern aspect, 
and its busy port, we continue our route and 
enter Persia. A low tract of country, run- 
ning along the sea the whole length of the 
gulf, affords a line for the railway. Its for- 
mation is stony, but comparatively smooth, 
and would present no serious difficulties in the 
way of the engineer. Thence through Balu- 
chistan the same capability is offered. A flat 
country borders the ocean, and by this route 
the locomotive may speed onwards over the 
Indus, and thence to the city of Calcutta, 

The projectors of this magnificent under- 
taking allow themselves fourteen years for its 
completion. We seriously believe that if sup- 
ported as they should be, by government and 
by the public, their success will answer their 
expectations, Obstacles, indeed, there are. 
Rivers are to be bridged; hills are to be tun- 
nelled ; cuttings are to be made through broad 
and rugged tracts ; viaducts are to be carried 
across valleys and marshes; and materials 
are to be collected in all parts of the route, 
The jealousy of certain powers is to be over- 
come ; the prejudices of the ignorant are to be 
set aside; and, above all, money is to be pro- 
cured. But not one of these difficulties ought 
to be insuperable. England has, with a less 
worthy object, achieved greater efforts. The 
energy which carried on the last general war 
would have constructed seven or eight such 
railroads. We do not, therefore, see any- 
thing visionary in the project. 

The 900 miles of the Euphrates valley are 
to be completed first. Twenty days out of 
thirty-nine will thus be saved to the traveller, 
who will then proceed from Ostend to the Me- 
diterranean, thence to the mouth of the Oron. 
tes, thence by railway to Bassorah, and 
across the Gulf to India. The completion of 
this section will occupy, it is supposed, five 
years. The European interval will then be 
filled up, in a similar period. Lastly, the 
rails will be laid down between Bassorah and 
Hydrabad, on the Indus, where the projected 
Indian lines will meet them, and complete the 
route. 

It is, indeed, a wonderful scheme, requiring 
some imagination to realize in its broad per- 
fection. Who can coolly entertain the idea 


Calcutta, in India? Who can think of it 
panting over the mighty aqueduct of Seleucia, 
or flying over a branch line to Baalbec? Who 
can familiarize himself with the prospect of 
lounging in a first-class carriage, and whirl- 
ing at the rate of a mile a minute across the 
beautiful plains of Issus, where Alexander 
and Darius watered the soil with torrents of 
human blood, to appease their lust of glory? 
Poets and historians have much to answer 
for in consecrating the memory of such 
achievements, Better had Homer sung the 
arts of peace, than inflamed men to emulate 
the deeds of such heroes. Who can think, as 
a matter of fact, of a tubular bridge hanging 
over the sea where the mighty fleet of Byzan- 
tium kept watch at the gates of Europe? But 
the most entrancing idea of all is of a railroad 
with cuttings, tunnels, embankments, inclines, 
and gradients ; of engines with boilers, pistons, 
cranks, and safety-valves; of trains with dri- 
vers, guards, policemen, and mail-bags run- 
ning straight through that region to which 
history has assigned the seat of paradise. A 
line near the garden of Eden !—a station close 
to Antioch |!—an embankment in the salubri- 
ous vale of Suediah! And why not? Is 
there more romance in the poverty, slavery, 
and debasement of the people? is there more 
poetry in the neglect of the soil, in the multi- 
plication of ruins, and the decay of nature all 
over those unhappy countries, than in the con- 
quests of civilization ? 

But, in reality, nothing could be more sub- 
lime than the idea of compassing half the 
world in seven days: of rushing along an iron 
road, straight from west to east; of rattling 
at the heels of a locomotive through many 
countries in succession; of exchanging, in the 
course of one week, the bitter winds of Eng- 
land for the sultry calm of Bengal. And 
what a varied panorama is unrolled by the 
way. There is an infinite variety of scenes, 
a motley procession of men. ‘The downs and 
cliffs of England—the plains, and woods, and 
antiquated towns of Germany—the levels of 
Lombardy, blooming, thoug) under the Aus- 
trian rule—the mountains and valleys of east- 
ern Europe and western Asia—the picturesque 
landscapes of Persia, and the rugged tracts of 
Baluchistan,—all appear and vanish as we 
watch the flying panorama. Nor will the as- 
pect of living things be less various or remark- 
able : stout Londoners, trim Frenchmen, portly 
Germans, bearded Turks, gaudy Persians, 
and Baluchis armed to the teeth. Round 
hats and genteel paletots; wide-awakes and 
long-peaked waistcoats ; straw hats, short pet- 
ticoats, and pastoral tunics; long robes, tur- 
bans, and yellow slippers ; gorgeous vests and 
jewelled turbans, with heron plumes ; quilted 
capotes and oriental trousers; all these will 
bewilder the traveller’s mind, as they glance, 
each for a day, before his eyes. In the morn- 
ing he may look on the black masses of 
houses, the tall chimneys, the enormous facto- 
ries, and the neat cottages of England. 
Then he sees the handsome villages of Ger- 
many—the lofty, airy tenements in which 
peasant proprietors dwell on their own ltttle 


tions of the Ottoman empire, may amuse his 
view. ‘These are succeeded by the mud-built, 
desolate, dirty cities of Persia, where all that 
is beautiful is concealed within the building, 
and all that is ugly is displayed without. More 
picturesque than these, are the black tents and 
rude hovels of Baluchistan. 

The interests of trade, of peace, of huma- 
nity, and of religion, combine to recommend 
the project. 

ee 


Rural Azioms.—It is as cheap to raise 
one ton of grass or clover as a ton of bur- 
docks or pig-weeds, 

It costs no more to raise a hundred bushels 
of cider apples, or ten barrels of Virgalieus 
or Bartletts, than the same quantity of choke 
pears. 

An axe costing two dollars, with which 
a labourer may cut fifty cords a month, is a 
cheaper tool than an axe costing but one 
dollar, with which he can cut only forty 
cords, 

A “cheap plough” at five dollars, costing 
in one season three dollars in repairs, and 
three more in lost time to teams and men, 
and by retarding crops, is a dearer plough 
than one at ten dollars, requiring no repairs, 

A cow bought for ten dollars, whose milk 
but just pays her keeping, affords less profit 
than one at thirty dollars, giving twice the 
quantity of milk afforded by the former. 

A common dasher-churn at two dollars, 
used one hundred times a year, is not so eco- 
nomical a purchase as a Kendall churn at 
four dollars, requiring but half the labour to 
work it. 

A ten-acre field costing fifty dollars per 
acre, and ditched, manured, and improved at 
fifty dollars more, so as to give twice the 
crops, is much more valuable than twenty 
acres unimproved, costing the same money, 

The man who loses half an hour of time 
worth one shilling, and wears his wagon and 
team equal to two shillings more, by going 
over a long and rough road, to avoid a plank 
road toll of sixpence, loses just two and six- 
pence by the operation. 

The labourer who wastes half his strength 
in working all day with a dull saw, because 
he cannot give a shilling or afford an hour to 
get it sharpened, will waste at least twenty- 
five cents per day, or six or seven dollars per 
month,— Albany Cultivator. 


The heart that is in any measure lifted up 
in itself, so far it is not upright in the Lord.— 
Penington. 


———<> 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Extracts from the Superintendent’s Report. 
(Concluded from page 306.) 


Care is taken to impress upon all concerned 
in the management of the patients, the supe- 
rior advantages of the mildest and gentlest 
treatment. ‘Their attendants are enjoined al- 
ways to use persuasion to effect their object 
with the patients; and coercion is never per- 
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mitted at the discretion of the attendants, ex- the expense of which was defrayed by private | tages afforded by the Asylum for the relief of 


cept in emergencies, and in cases when it 
becomes necessary for the prevention of acci- 
dents. The same may be said of the seclu- 
sion of patients to their rooms; and restrain- 
ing apparatus is never applied without the 
express direction of the Physician. The lat- 
ter indeed, is by no means a favourite mea- 
sure with our attendants, and among the men 
has been used only in four cases during the 
year; in one for the purpose of confining the 
patient in bed in order to prevent exhaustion ; 


contributions, The window guards in the 
rooms of both Lodges occupied by excited 
patients, have all been removed, and others 
provided, covered with strong wire and made 
more secure, as well as more convenient than 
those formerly in use. About an acre of 


woodland adjoining the garden has been clear- 


ed of the undergrowth, and a gate has been 


made, giving admission to this portion of the 
‘grounds directly from the Library; and 


through this gate the walks in the garden are 


the suffering and afflicted, may still be the 
means of rendering it extensively useful. 
J. H. Worrurneton, 
Physician and Superintendent, 
| Friends’ Asylum for the Insane, near ) 
| Frankford, Third mo. Ist, 1853. 5 
—_—_—_—- 


For “The Friend." 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS, 


The several kinds of animals are remark. 


in another to prevent the removal of the dress-|made continuous with those through the| ably adapted to our wants and requirements, 


ings from a mortified member. Among the 


woods. ‘The grounds around the House, and 


|and seem patiently to submit to our control, 


women it is used only in the form of the long-|those about the Library, have been improved | Kind Providence has created man a rational 
sleeved dress, and has been employed in two by the planting of evergreens and shrubbery, | being, for a noble purpose and high destiny, 


cases during the year. It is principally ia 


and the removal of superfluous trees, ‘There 


and given him dominion over the beasts of the 


cases of mischievous propensities, when no/is scarcely any portion of establishments for| field, and has remarkably formed and fitted 
very great excitement exists, that mechanical|the Insane that contributes more to render| the different species for his various wants, 


restraint is of much advantage, In the higher 
grades of maniacal excitement, we have found 
the constant presence of a judicious attendant 
more effectual in calming the patient, than 
any other means, ‘The proportion of patients 
to attendants, including watchmen and watch- 
women, being rather less than four to each, 
enables us to pursue this plan without incon- 
venience whenever it becomes necessary. 
When hospitals are so planned and construct- 
ed as to admit of proper classification, and the 
respect and attachment of the patients are 
secured, as they will be with but few excep- 
tions, by an unvarying course of kind, oblig- 
ing, and conciliatory deportment on the part 
of the attendants and all concerned, the use 
of mechanical restraint is reduced to its mini- 
mum, When in addition they are provided 
with the needful appliances for medical and 
other treatment, these Institutions may be 
considered as truly fulfilling the ends for 
which they are designed. It is the carrying 
out of the great law of kindness, which more 
than anything else marks, and indeed consti- 
tutes, that revolution in the hospital treatment 
of the Insane, which has been effected within 
the last sixty years, and now entitles these 
Institutions to be ranked amongst the greatest 
blessings toa community. ‘Thirty-six years 
ago, this revolution may be said to have com- 
menced in this country, and this Asylum was 
the first erected, on this side the Atlantic, in 
which a chain was never used for the confine- 
ment of a patient, 

Various improvements have been made dur- 
ing the year, designed to render the premises 
more attractive in appearance, or to add to 
the convenience of the household. The front 
of the building has been improved by painting 
the water table, and covering it with sand, in 
imitation of free stone, aud furnishing the 
basement windows with neat screens of woven 
wire. ‘The Summer house in the womens’ 
yard, and that on the rock in the wood, 
have been repaired and painted in the same 
manner, and the former has been surrounded 
by a brick pavement. New furniture of a 
better description than that previously in use, 
has been procured for some of the best rooms 
in the convalescent wards; and one of the 
large rooms in the centre building overlooking 
the garden, has been handsomely furnished 
for the use of a patient and special attendant, 


them pleasant places of abode, than well-ar- 
rayed grounds in which nature and art com- 
bine to present to the eye a succession of 
pleasing objects. Any reasonable expense 
incurred in this way, is amply repaid by their 
cheering and tranquillizing effects on the 
minds of the inmates. 

Insanity is justly regarded as one of the 
severest afflictions that can befal humanity ; 
and those who have witnessed its effects, either 
in themselves or the persons of their nearest 
and dearest friends, can best appreciate the 
benefits conferred by well conducted hospitals 
for its relief and cure. ‘Those who are re- 
stored, often leave us with the warmest ex- 
pressions of gratitude ; and in cases of subse- 
quent attacks, it is not unusual for them to 
return voluntarily to our care. One indivi- 
dual visited us during the past year, seeking 
admission for himself into the Asylum; and 
this request, by the advice of his physician, 
was subsequently acceded to. Another, re- 
siding in the neighbourhood, when attacked 
by the disease, and pursued by imaginary 
enemies, sought refuge and protection here, 
and could by no means be induced to leave 
the premises, nor rest satisfied, until an order 
was procured for her admission, 


Conctusion.—Some time after the com- 
mencement of the present fiscal year, the 
Institution was deprived of the services of Dr. 
Evans, by his resignation of the office of 
attending Physician, which he had held for 
the term of twenty years, during ten of which 
it was my privilege to be associated with him 
in the management of its patients, ‘The ces- 
sation of his connexion with the Institution 
was a cause of regret to our inmates gener- 
ally, and his occasional visits since have been 
welcomed with pleasure by us all. 

Our acknowledgements are due to the 
friends who have kindly aided us by dona- 
tions, for various improvements which we 
have thus been enabled to make, 

I would also express my sincere thanks to 
the Steward and Matron, for valuable assist- 
ance in the administration of the affairs of the 
Institution, and to the attendants generally, 
for the faithful and cheerful performance oi 
the arduous duties devolving upon them, And 
in entering on the duties of another year, | 
would express the hope, that the many advan- 


making them gentle and obedient for his ser- 
vice : in contemplating the tractability of this 
part of the creation, it is admirable to see 
| how many kinds appear to be provided with 
dispositions to please, and almost to anticipate 
his necessities by their readiness to serve him, 
From this circumstance we may be brought 
to remember our own liabilities and duties in 
yielding quick and ready submission to One 
who requires our services in His inscrutable 
wisdom, ‘The horse readily yields to the bit, 
and the sheep seems patiently to submit to be 
handled for our gratification: are we suffi- 
ciently concerned to be as readily guided, and 
to yield as patient submission to the Divine 
will, as we see exemplified in the respective 
adaptations of these two species for our owa 
pleasure and accommodation ? 

Seeing that all things are so wonderfully 
constructed, that every link in the animal 
creation owes its existence to the great Author 
of all things, and that His superintending care 
furnishes the means of subsistence, feeding 
the ravens when they cry, and not permitting 
a sparrow to fall without his knowledge, and 
yet that He has formed them all for man’s com- 
fort and use, what gratitude is due to Him, in 
consequence of this very complete and boun- 
teous provision for our wants and enjoyments | 
As we learn of Him who is meek and lowly 
of heart, submit to his teaching, and yield to 
his blessed cross, a kindness and tenderness 
to animals will assuredly arise ; we shall see, 
that they were not made to be wantonly 
abused; and as we consider the origin of 
everything possessing life, and that the sim- 
plest insect which moves, is far beyond our 
ability to construct and furnish with vitality, 
we shall feel bound to demean ourselves more 
as stewards over these manifold productions, 
continually bearing in mind the responsibility 
which attaches to us, respecting a kind and 
gentle treatment of this part of the creation, 
The mind rightiy tendered and subdued, through 
obedience to the merciful offers of redeeming 
love, is kind and considerate even to the dumb 
beast; it will not willingly and wantonly in- 
flict pain, or subject anything to suffericg for 
idle gratification, but on the contrary, seeks 
to promote the reasonable enjoyment of every 
living thing. a 

Happy is that disposition which is thus 
sofiened : it is not only more likely to render 
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domestic animals of more service by taming 
and improving them for their respective pur- 
poses ; but above all is of far greater import- 
ance by enabling us to acquit ourselves 
acceptably in the sight of the wise and bene- 
ficent Creator, in this as in every other duty. 


ee 


NO CROSS, NO CROWN. 


(Concluded from page 308.) 


The truth is, the religion of the wicked, is 
n lie: ** There is no peace,” saith the prophet, 
‘to the wicked.” Indeed there can be none, 
for they are reproved in their own consciences, 
and condemned in their own hearts, in all 
their disobedience. Go where they will, re- 
bukes go with them, and oftentimes terrors 
too: It is an offended God who pricks them, 
and by his light, sets their sins in order before 
them. Sometimes they strive to appease him 
by their outside devotion and worship, but in 
vain: for the true worshipping of God is 
doing his will, which they transgress. The 
rest is a false compliment, like him that said 
he would go, and did not. Sometimes they 
fly to sports and company to drown the re- 
prover’s voice, and blunt his arrows, to chase 
away troubled thoughts, and secure them- 
selves out of the reach of the disquieter of their 
pleasures: But the Almighty, first or last, is 
sure to overtake them, There is no flying 
from his final justice, for those who reject the 
terms of his mercy. Impenitent rebels to his 
law may then call to the mountains, and run 
to the caves of the earth for protection, but in 
vain, 
their thickest coverings, and strike up a light 
in that obscurity, which shall terrify their 
guilty souls; and which they shall never be 
able to extinguish. 
with them, they can no more be rid of him, 
than of themselves; he is in the midst of them, 
and will stick close to them, ‘That spirit 
which bears witness with the spirits of the 
just, will bear witness against theirs. Nay, 
their own hearts will abundantly come in 
against them; and “if our heart condemn 
us,” says the apostle John, “ God is greater, 
and knows all things:” that is, there is no 
escaping the judgments of God, whose power 
is infinite, ifa man is not able to escape the 
condemnation of himself. 

At that day, proud and luxurious Christians 
shall learn, that God is no respecter of per- 
sons; that all sects and names shall be swal- 
lowed up in these two kinds, sheep and goats, 
just and unjust: The very righteous must 
have a trial for it. 
ery out, “If the righteous scarcely be saved, 
where shall the ungodly and the sinner ap- 
pear!” If their thoughts, words and works 
must stand the test, and come under scrutiny 
before the impartial Judge of heaven and 
earth; how then should the ungodly be ex- 
empted! No, we are told by him that cannot 
lie, many shall then ery, Lord, Lord; set 
forth their profession, and recount the works 
they have done in his name, to make him 
propitious, and yet be rejected with this dire- 
ful sentence: “* Depart from me ye workers of 
iniquity, I know you not.” As if he had said, 
Get you gone, you evil-doers; though you 


His all-searching eye will penetrate | 


Indeed their accuser is! 


Which made a holy man | 


THE FR 


IEND. 


[ have professed me, I will not know you: your 
vain and evil lives have made you unfit for 
my holy kingdom. Get you hence, and go 
to the gods whom you have served; your be- 
loved lusts, which you have worshipped, and 
the evil world that you have so much coveted 
and adored: let them save you now, if they 
can, from the wrath to come upon you, 
which is the wages of the deeds you have 
done. 

Here is the end of their work who build 
upon the sand; the breath of the Judge will 
blow it down; and woful will the fall thereof 
be. Qh it is now, that the righteous have the 
better of the wicked ! which made an apostate 
cry in old time, “ Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like unto 
his.” ‘To them the sentence is changed, and 
the Judge smiles: he casts the eye of love 
upon his own sheep, and invites them with a 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father,” who 
through patient continuance in well doing, 
have long waited for immortality: ye have 
been the true companions of my tribulations 
and cross, and with unwearied faithfulness, 
in obedience to my holy will, have valiantly 
endured to the end, looking to me, the author 
of your precious faith, fur the recompense of 
reward, which I have promised to them that 
love me, and faint not. ‘O enter ye into the 
joy of your Lord, and inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.” 

O Christendom! my soul most fervently 
prays, that after all thy lofty professions of 
Christ, and his meek and holy religion, thy 
unsuitable and unchrist-like life may not cast 
thee at that great assize of the world, and 
lose thee this great salvation at last. Hear 
me once, I beseech thee: Can Christ be thy 
Lord, and thou not obey him? Or, canst 
thou be his servant, and never serve him? Be 
not deceived, such as thou sowest, shalt thou 
reap: He is none of thy Saviour, whilst thou 
rejectest his grace in thy heart, by which he 
| would save thee. Come, what has he saved | 
thee from? Has he saved thee from thy sin- 
| ful lusts, thy worldly affections and vain con- | 
|versations? If not, then he is none of thy 
| Saviour. For though he be offered a Saviour 








to all, yet he is actually a Saviour to those 
only, who are saved by him; and none are 
saved by him who live in those evils, by which 
they are lost from God, and which he came 
to save them from. 

It is from sin that Christ is come to save 
man, and from death and wrath, as the wages 
of it. But those who are not saved, that is, 
delivered by the power of Christ in their 
souls, from the power that sin has had over 
them, can never be saved from the death and 
wrath, which are the certain wages of the sin 
they live in. 

So far as people obtain victory over those 
evil dispositions and fleshly lusts to which 
they have been addicted, so far they are 
truly saved, and are witnesses of the redemp- 
tion that comes by Jesus Christ. His name 
shows his work: “ And thou shalt call his 
name Jesus, for he shall save his people from 
their sins.” ‘ Behold,” said John of Christ, 
“the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 


of the world!” That is, behold him, whom 
God hath given to enlighten people, and for 
salvation to as many as receive him, and his 
light and grace in their hearts, and take up 
their daily cross, and follow him: such as 
would rather deny themselves the pleasure of 
fulfilling their lusts, than sin against the know. 
ledge he has given them of his will; or do 
that which they know they ought not to do. 


a 


For ** The Friend.” 
THE HUMMING BIRD. 


From my chamber window I accidently observed a 
humming bird sitting upon her nest, which was 
suspended from the outer point of a leaf stalk, 
and swinging in the breeze ;—the following lines 
were immediately suggested. 


Far, far in the top of the horse-chestnut tree 

In a snug leafy nook that we scarcely can see, 

Yet so near to the tremulous end of a bough 

That it rocks back and forth when the slightest 
winds blow— 

Is a tiny bird’s nest where the patient one stays 

Through dark, dreary nights, and long, wearisome 
days. 

Say, how can it be—timid fluttering one, 

That thou fearest no harm till thy duty is done, 

But regardless of ease from thy nest home on high, 

Seest the tempest and wind-storm pass harmlessly 
by. 

How knowest thou frail bird, that strung thus in 
air, 

Thy nest would the weight of thy little ones bear? 

And that it was better and safer by far, 

To be up above where no rude worldlings are? 

Ah! thou couldst not have known—with thy utter- 
most care, 

If the Father of lights had not led thee up there, 

And thou knowest no fear—and thou feelest no 
dread, 

For His arm is thy safety—by it thou art fed. 

Oh, my spirit, how canst thou in faithlessness shrink 

From the draughts which His wisdom would give 
thee to drink— 

From the service thou dreadest—the dangers—the 
fear— 

From the heights or the depths, if He leadeth thee 
there, 

Whilst the smallest winged minstrel fulfilling His 
will, 

Is kept by His mercy, and comforted still. 

Plume thy pinions afresh, and mount up for His 
throne, 

Serve thy Saviour in truth—though thou serve Him 
alone ; 

And remember the guide of the tiny bird’s way 

Is above and beneath—thou art better than they. 


en ee 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
FRIENDS IN WALES. 


(Continued from page 309.) 


On the 12th day of Eleventh month, 1660, 
at Shrewsbury, Francis Winson was arrested 
in his own house by soldiers, and after having 
been kept two days on the guard, and sixteen 
days at the house of the marshal, where he 
was hardly used, he was taken before the 
commissioners, ‘These last tendered him the 
oath, and as he was conscientiously obliged 
to decline taking it, they committed him to 
prison, where he was placed in a dungeon, 
He was poor, and had a wile and five small 
children dependent for their subsistence on his 
labour, and as he was being imprisoned, un- 
able to minister to their wants, then they 
suffered much hardship. Many others this 
same month were taken from their dwellings, 





THE FRIEND. 


and for refusing to swear, were sent to prison | standing his business fully by this time, would 


at Shrewsbury. On the 27th, five men|immediately tender them the oath, and com- 
Friends were arrested at a religious meeting, | mit them to the company of those they had 
at the house of Edward Sharrot, at Edgmond, been sympathizing with. Some so served 
by a party of the trained bands, and being | had come to bring provisions to the prisoners, 
sent to Shrewsbury, had as usual, the oath of | and one woman to see her husband. 

allegiance tendered to them, and were com. | Things in Radnorshire during this year 


mitted to the county goal, where they were | were but little better than other parts of Wales. | 


placed in a dungeon, 
Jenkins and three other Friends were taken/ prisoner of the magistrates of the town under 
by force out of their beds at night by a party | the commonwealth, yet on the restoration of 


of horsemen, who had first broken open the|Charles II., he was brought up before the| 


doors of their houses, Several of the officers | new justices, He says, ‘* Many of the people 
of these troops were papists. They broke|of the town followed me, to see what would 
open the coffers and trunks of these innocent | become of me, and to what prison they would 
sufferers, under a pretence of searching for|send me, or what punishment they would in- 
arms. They found no warlike weapon, yet| flict upon me. But the Lord was with me, 
they drove the four Friends several miles|and | feared not man, whose breath is in his 
through the mire and dirt in the horse-path to | 
an old castle. There they were detained till) 
the next morning, when by the orders of the | 
captain of this troup, a party of rude soldiers | 
drove them to Monmonth. On the way they 
were treated very inhumanly, being obliged 
to travel through the dirty road, when they 


to obey in all things. When I was come into 
the room, it being in the night, the high sheriff, 
Colonel Mostyn, and the justices, stood as 
people in amaze, to see me come with my hat 
on my head amongst them, and spoke not one 


On the 31st, Walter| Richard Davies had been arrested and was a | 


nostrils, but the living God, whom I desired | 


high sheriff, a very fair man, told me, I was 
|a strange man, and of a strange persuasion, 
to come with my hat upon my head among 
them, and would not take the oaths nor give 
bail. ‘You know,’ said he, ‘that Paul said 
|to Festus, noble Festus!’ | told him that Paul 
had tried Festus, but [ had not as yet tried 
| him ; and it might be, that I might speak of 
him, noble sheriff! Upon this they were 
most of them very pleasant. He asked me, 
whom | knew there: there were several jus- 
tices my relations present, who very well 
knew me, but I made mention of none of 
them, but told them, | knew the chief magis- 
trate of the town, Charles Jones, whose pri- 
|soner | was, ‘Then they called for him, and 
asked him, whether he knew me; he said he 
did, very well, for | was born and bred in the 
town among them, and was a very honest 
young man all along; but, said he, what devil 
he hath now | know not, They asked him 
; whether I was his prisoner; he said I was, 
| Then said the justices, take him again to your 
|custody. As I was going out of the room, I 





might have gone on a footway. The mayor 
of Monmouth tried them with the oath, and 
then committed them to prison, where ina 
very filthy place they were confined until the 
town sessions. At the time of the sessions 
they were brought before it, to have the oath 
tendered again, and be once more committed 
to the prison. At this last commitment, Wal- 
ter John was added to their number. He had 
been arrested whilst at work in a field, by 
three men without a warrant, and taken be- 
fore a constable, after which he was sent to 
Monmouth. The Friends remained in the 
filthy prison until several of them fell sick 
from the offensiveness of the place, after 
which the gaoler removed them to his own 
house. The persecution throughout Wales 
was very violent this year, insomuch that the 
very name of Quaker, exposed a man to the 
loss of his liberty. In Glamorganshire, in 
the Twelfth month, the high constable issued 
an order to the petty constables, as he says, 
‘“‘ by virtue of a warrant to me directed from 
the justices of the peace of this county,” that 


kept wishin each parish * both day and night, 
and that there be care taken by the watch, 
that none of those called Quakers or anabap- 
tists, be suffered to go from one parish to an- 
other, or to gather together to any meeting or 
conventicle,” and that they should cause all 
other strangers passing by their watch to be 
apprehended and brought before the justices. 


| 





| with me about religion, 


| grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.’ | fur- 
they should cause a sufficient watch to be| 


justices what that man was; whether he was 


word for some time. In a little while, I ask-| told them that I brought a good hat on my 
ed them, whether they sent for me there; they | head there, but was going away without it, 
said they did. One of the justices asked me, | for some of the baser sort had “conveyed it 
where | had that new way, and strange reli- | away, but the justices made diligent search 
gion. I answered him, It was the good old | about it ; so it was brought me again, and put 
way that the prophets and servants of God upon my head, and they parted with me very 
lived and walked in; and that way | had | friendly ; and the town magistrate took me a 
found, and desired to walk in it all my days. | little from them, and bid me go home to my 
That justice was peevish, and said, | think the| wife and family, Many of the inhabitants of 
man is mad; | think we must have him whipt; the town accompanied me home, praising God 
though I answered them according to scrip-|in their way for my deliverance, for several 
ture, yet they were ignorant of it. ‘They de-/| things were threatened against me ; but, bless- 
manded of me to take the oath of allegiance | ed be God, Truth was over all, and had domi- 
and supremacy ; | told them, that my Lord) nion: and the witness of God was reached in 
and Master Jesus Christ, and his apostle) many of them; and the high-sheriff continued 
James, commanded me not to swear at all. | loving and kind to Friends, and ready to serve 
They had a priest with them, who took upon | them in what he could all his lifetime, as also 
him to question me. ‘The first thing he ask-| was his deputy sheriff, and several of the 
ed me was, which was first, reason or scrip-| justices.” 
ture ; I told him, reason was belore scripture ; | 

God made man a reasonable creature in his | 

own image ; and the first part of the scriptures 
now extant was written by Moses ; the apostle 
tells us, ‘That the law came by Moses, but 


(To be continued.) 
———_—_ 


For “The Friend.” 


BIRDS OF JAMAICA, 


From a work with the above title, written 
by P. H. Gosse, we take the following ex- 


tracts for the entertainment of the readers of 
“The Friend.” 


ther told them, ‘that holy men of God gave | 
them forth as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.’ As to this, they seemed satisfied. 
But the priest put some ensnaring questions 
to me; and when I perceived it, | asked the 


RED-TAILED BUZZARD. 

“T have never met with the nest of this 
Hawk; nor has Wilson given us any infor. 
mation concerning it; but a young friend, 
very conversant with out-of-door natural his- 
tory, informs me that he lately knew of one, 


not a priest; they said they looked upon him 
to be a fitter man than themselves to discourse 
| told them, | thought 





It closes with directing them to “ have a spe- | he was as the high priest among the Jews, 
cial care to insure all the Quakers within | who put ensnaring questions to Christ, when 
your parish, until you receive further order he was brought before them, to seek to make 
from the justices,” | him an offender; and turned myself to the 

This order occasioned the arrest and impri- | justices, and desired them to take notice of 
sonment at Cardiff of forty Friends, some of| that man, who laid those ensnaring questions, 
whom were apprehended in their own dwell-|to seek to make me an offender. ‘hen the 
ings, some on the highways, and some in their priest left me, and the justices asked me, see- 
religious meetings At Shrewsbury where|ing I would not take the oaths, whether | 
many Friends were confined, divers of their| would give bail; and said, they would take 
brethren from distant places were drawn in| my father’s bail for my good behaviour, | 
Christian love to visit them, ‘The soldiers of| told them my cause was just, and | was inno- 
the guard apprehended these as they came,|cent, and would give them no bail, for ‘Truth 
took them before the mayor, who under-| binds me to my good behaviour. Then the 


a large mass near the top of an immense cot- 
ton tree into which he observed the old birds 
frequently go. It was at Content, in the parish 
of St. Elizabeth. The gigantic dimensions 
assumed by the Ceiba, which strike a stran- 
ger with astonishment, combined with the 
smoothness of the trunk, rendered its summit 
perfectly inaccessible, and prevented particu- 
lar examination, At length he witnessed the 
emergence of two young ones, and their first 
essay at flight. He assures me that he dis- 
tinctly saw the parent bird, after the first 
young one had flown a little away, and was 
beginning to flutter downward,—he saw the 
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mother, for the mother surely it was,—fly be- 
neath it, and present her back and wings for 
its support. He cannot say that the young | 
actually rested on, or even touched the parent ; | 
—perhaps its confidence returned on seeing | 
support so near, so that it managed to reach | 
a dry tree; when the other little one, invited 
by the parent, tried its infant wings in like} 
manner. ‘This touching manifestation of pa |i 
rental solicitude is used by the Holy Spirit in 
the Song of Moses, to illustrate the tenderness 
of love with which Jehovah led his people 
Israel about, and cared for them in the wil- 
derness. ‘As an eagle stirreth up her nest, | 
flutiereth over her young, spreadeth abroad | 
her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her | 
wings; so the Lord alone did lead him, and) 
there was no strange God with him.’—( Deut. 
xxxii, 12,—See also Exod. xix. 4.)” 


| 


NIGHT HAWK, 

“Whither the Piramidig retires afier its 
twilight evolutions are performed, or where it 
dwells by day, I have little evidence. The 
first individual that fell into my hands, how- 
ever, was under the following circumstances, 
One day in the beginning of September, about | 
noon, being with the lads shooting in Crab- 
pond morass, Sam called my attention to an 
object on the horizontal bough of a mangrove- 
tree, which he could not at all make out. | 
looked long at it, also, in various aspects, and | 
at length “concluded that it was a slugyish | 
reptile. It was lying lengthwise on the limb, 
close down, the head also being laid close on 
the branch, the eyes wide open, and thus it | 
remained immovable, though three of us were 
talking and pointing towards it, and walking 
to and fro under it, within a few yards, The 
form, in this singular posture, presented not 
the least likeness to that ofa bird. At length 
1 fired at it, and it fell, a veritable Ni ght- 
hawk! ‘The reason of its seeking safety by | 
lying close, rather than by flight, was proba- | 
bly the imperfection of its si; wht in the glare 
ot day, from the enormous size of its pupils ; 
but the artifice showed a considerable degree 
of cunning.” 





MANGO HUMMING-BIRD, 


«©The bunch of blossom at the summit of} 
the pole-like papaw- -tree (Carica papaya) is | 
a favourite resort of this species, particularly | 
at sunset. This habit | observed and took 
advantage of very soon after my arrival, for| 
there was a fine male papaw-tree in profuse | 
bloom close to the door at Bluefields, which | 
the Mango freque snted, Wishing to kee ep | 
these birds in captivity, | watched “at the tree| 
one evening with a gauze ring-net in my 
hand, with which | dashed at one, and though | 
| missed my aim, the attempt so astonished it, 
that it appeared to have lost its presence of} 
mind, so to speak, flitting hurric dly hither and | 
thither for several seconds before it flew aw ay. 
‘The next evening, however, | was more suc- 
cessful. I took my station, and remained 
quite still, the net being held up close to an 





juviting bunch of blossom: the Humming- 
birds came near in their course round the 


tree, sipped the surrounding blossoms, eyeing 
the net; hung in the air for a moment in front 


of the jatal cluster without touching it, and] met with a severe accident in 1806, which 


| net was struck, and before I could see any- 


| like what we see in the stomachs of the Warb- 


| month, 1833, aged 


thea,: ¢ arrow-like, darted away. At length | 
one, after surveying the net, 


passed again 
round the tree; on approaching it the second 
lime, perceiving the strange object to be still | 
| unmoved, he took courage, “and began to suck. 
I quite trembled with hope: in an instant the 


thing, the rustling of his confined wings with- 
in the gauze told “that the little beauty was a 
captive, 1 brought him in triumph to the 
house and caged him; but he was very rest- 
less, clinging to the sides and wires, and flut- 
tering violently about, The next morning, 
having gone out on an excursion for a few 
hours, | found the poor bird on my return, 
dying, having beaten himself to death. | 
never again took this species alive, 

* The sustenance of the Humming-birds is, 
I feel assured, derived almost exclusively from 
insects, That they seek the nectar of flow- 
ers I readily admit, and that they will eagerly 
take dissolved sugar or diluted honey in cap- 
tivity | also know; but that this would main- 
tain life, or at least vigour, [ have great rea- 
sons for doubting, which I shall mention in 
the history of the following species. I have 
dissected numbers of each of our species, and 
have invariably found the little stomach dis- 
tended with a soft black substance, exactly 


lers, which being put into clear water, and| 
examined with a lens, proves to be entirely 
| composed of minute insects, The interior of 
flowers is almost always inhabited by very 
small insects, and it is I believe principally to 
pick out these that the Humming-birds probe | 
the tubular nectaries of blossoms, Wilson 
has mentioned his having observed the Ruby- 
throat (7. Colubris) pursuing flies on the) 
wing. [also have witnessed the same thing | 
in our species, many time. I have seen the) 
| Mango, just before night fall, fluttering round | 
the top of a tree on which were no blossoms, 
and from the manner in which it turned hither 
and thither, while hovering in a perpendicular 
position, it was manifest that it was catching | 
minute insects. ‘This species when flying | 
often flirts and flutters the tail in a peculiar 
manner, throwing it in as he hangs perpendi- 
cularly in mid air, when the appearance of 
the broad lustrous feathers, expanded like a 
fan, is particularly beautiful.” 
(To be continued.) 








Communicated for ‘* The Friend.” 
HANNAH FOX, 
A Testimony of Falmouth Monthly Meeting 


concerning Hannah Fox, 


She was the daughter of Josiah and Debo- 
rah Forster, of London, and was born in the 
year 1757, and died on the 12th of Second 
75 years, Deprived of 
her mother when very young she was expos- 
ed to many temptations, but about the twenty- 
filth year of her age, and about four years} 
before her marriage, she became decidedly in 
earnest in the pursuit of those things which 
are most excellent, In the year 1797, she 
was appointed to the station of elder. She 





| guage, 





rendered i it { necessary t to ‘amputate : a a limb, and 
the Christian patience and calmness which 
she evinced during the operation excited the 
, admiration of her surgeons, two of whom af. 
\terwards remarked, that nothing but religion 





|could have administered the support which 


was then so evidently afforded her. ‘Towards 


| the close of the same year she was acknow. 


ledged a minister, in which character her 
communications were short and offered with 
much diffidence, and though not frequent 
were truly acceptable to her friends. She 
continued, for a considerable time after her 
accident, to be regular in her attendance of 
meetings both for worship and discipline, 
within the limits of her own Quarterly Meet- 
ing; but during the last twelve years of her 
life, her helplessness and sufferings so mate- 
rially increased, that she was not only con- 


la . 
fined to the house, but was unable to raise 


herself from her seat, or even to lift her hand 
to her head without difficulty. Amidst these 
trials of her faith and patience, her cheerful 
resignation, her habitual industry and her 
lively enjoyment of social intercourse were 
eminently conspicuous, and her bright exam- 
ple seemed to hold forth the encouraging lan- 
“QO taste and see that the Lord is 
good.” 

During the early part of her last illness, 
our beloved friend was frequently tried by 
great poverty of spirit; yet she was at seasons 
enabled to acknowledge the fulfilment of the 
gracious promise, *'l'o you that fear my 
name shall the Sun of righteousness arise 
with healing in his wings.” At one time 
when under acute bodily pain, she expressed 
her hope that if she should have to suffer 
much more than she had yet done, patience 
would be granted her, for she had sometimes 
feared lest she should evince anything not 
consistent with Christian submission. On 
| another occasion she said, “‘ | have been more 
favoured this evening than for a long time 
past; adding, * How | precious are the visita- 
tions of Divine love! nothing can be compared 
to them; this has been to me, a poor unwor- 
thy worm, like the opening of a bright day 
alter a dark night.” She expressed her won- 
der that with such a sense of her poverty and 
unworthiness, she did not feel fear omuneasi- 
ness in the prospect of dissolution; but although 
the retrospect of the past was not attended 
with much condemnation, she regretted that 
the tendency of her conversation with her 
friends, in their social calls during her long 
confinement to the house, had not been of a 
more edifying nature. On the 23rd of the 
First month last, she observed, “I think 
I felt last night a little more faith to take 
hold of the mercy held forth by a crucified 
Redeemer.” ‘To a Friend who visited her, 
she remarked, that she felt great difficulty in 
keeping her mind so fully centred as she 
would wish, which had led her to think how 


|trying it would have been had anything now 


rested on her as a burden; she had looked 
back and seen that she had fallen short, but 
she believed that through mercy all her trans- 
gressions were forgiven, She then exhorted 
the Friend to faithfulness, desiring that she 
might be given up in great simplicity and 
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singleness of heart to ) every opening of duty. 

Speaking i in the evening to her son *s wife on 
her responsible situation as a mother, she ob- 
served, ‘* Thou hast an arduous appointment, 
but thy strength lies in seeking best Help; do 
not let family cares interfere with a daily re- 
tirement, and waiting for Divine direction, 
even in what may appear small matters. In 
the early part of my religious course | son}- 
times found it difficult to maintain this prac- 
tice, but was always sensible of loss when it 
was omitted, it appeared as if I had the work 
to begin again. Since I have necessarily 
passed so many hours alone of late years, I 
have not always been permitted to get at the 
same sense of the Divine presence as when | 
pressed through some difficulties in order to 
obtain a portion of the day for religious retire- 
ment. ‘Thus it is not in our time or will, that 
we receive the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
but as He is pleased to arise for our help; the 
daily sacrifice however, is, I believe, accept- 
able, and draws down the blessing.” 

Afier encouraging another Friend to faith- 
fulness even in little things, that so she might 
grow in the Truth, she mentioned her fear 
that she had herself suffered loss from giving 
way to a reasoning disposition, and from with- 
holding small offerings in the line of the min- 


istry ; this she believed to be the work of the | 
enemy who sought to discourage, when he | 


failed to exalt. She expressed much interest | 
in the wellare of her friends, and hoped they | 
would be concerned in a united band to 


strengthen each other’s hands, and to help in | 


the support of the building on its ancient 
Foundation, adding, that the love which sub- 
sisted in the Monthly Meeting of which they 
were members was a great favour, she trusted 
it might long continue ; but to bear and to for- 
bear was needful, for we must not expect 
always to see eye to eye. 

When addressing some of her grandchil- 
dren who were young, she entreated them not 
to neglect the duty of sef-examination, and to 
be very attentive to the .eachings of the Spirit 
of Truth in their own minds, by which means 
that which was opposed to its guidance would 
be brought into judgment ; also sweetly recom- 
mending them amongst other things to cherish 
the feeling of love towards each other, and 
carelully to avoid ever becoming tale-bearers. 
She afterwards observed, that as life ebbed 
she felt less anxiety about the future, that she 
was enabled to trust in the unmerited mercy 
of the blessed Redeemer, believing that her 
sins would be forgiven, and her transgressions 
blotted out ; but not for any work of righteous- 
nes which she had done, adding, thit she had 
never, even in her lowest seasons, doubted 
that the everlasting Arms were underneath 
for her support. 

In reply to an inquiry how she had passed 
the night, she said, ** In much suffering, but it 
is only a little farther breaking down of the 
walls ; and as the bodily powers decay, I have 
an increased confidence that there is a place 
of rest prepared for me; but have nothing 
whatever of my own on which to build my 
hope of acceptance, uot a rag to offer, my 
only trust is in the mercy of God through the 
mediation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
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Christ. 
great favour to see the clouds dispersing ; 
on its being observed that no doubt had been 
entertained that such would be her experience, | 
she replied, “ Neither had she doubted it, 
though she had not always been able to re- 
ceive the consolations offered by her friends, 
well knowing that she must look within and 
wait for the arising of light there.” 

She mentioned to an affectionate friend, 
who had for many weeks sympathized with 
her in her mental and bodily fluctuations, 
that she had during the past night been much 
favoured in mind, and the prospect which 
opened before her was so bright, that it seem- 
ed marvellous so poor a creature should be 
thus comforted. A few days afterwards she 
said to one of her sons, ‘ All is peace; I only 
wish the time to be shortened, if consistent 
with the Divine will.” A few hours before 
her release she sent for a Friend whom she 
wished to see once more to bid her farewell 
and afier entrusting to her care messages ex- 
pressive of her love and interest for some 
young persons, she added, their allotment 
was in “a south land,” and her desire was 
that they might also have “ springs of water,” 
living water—appealing to her friend in an 
emphatic manner, “ for oh! what is a south 





land without springs of water!” and earnest 
appeared to be her solicitude that they might 
be preserved from everything which might 
tend to divide or scatter. Afier a pause, she 
‘said in a powerful and impressive manner, 
‘| trust that | am a firm believer in our Lord 
as a Savivur and Redeemer, and that his 
blood cleanseth from all sin ;” emphatically 
adding, ‘* His blood—which is his life—lI be- 
lieve we shall not be made partakers of the 
(full) benefit of his death, unless we have his 
lite, which is his cleansing blood, in our 
hearts ; this, if suffered to prevail, will mani- 
fest itself by its effects on our lives and con- 
versations. [ want Friends to attend to the 
inward work, and not to be laying too much 
stress on the outward work—this [alluding to} 
laying too much stress on the outward work] | 
is a very specious doctrine, but | have always | 
felt that its teadency may be to sap the foun- 
dation. I believe that if we are sufficiently | 
watchful, we may be directed even to a hair’s 
breadth.” 

Our dear Friend said little more, than ac- 
knowledging that ‘all is mercy,” before her 
ransomed spirit was released {rom its poor 
worn tabernacle, to enter, we doubt not, into 
the joy of her Lord. 

Her remains were interred in Friends’ bu- 
rial-ground, at Falmouth, the 17th of the 
Second month, 1833. 
about 27 years, 





oe 


The following Reflections were written by a 
young woman at the age of seventeen, and 
Jound amongst her papers since her decease. 


At ouster time ae said, “ Iti isajstrive for until it is attained, 
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For many 


”* and | months past I have believed it to be my duty 


to do so: to endeavour to feel a mental still- 
ness, or total resignation of feelings, and out- 
runnings of thoughts ; and in this state to wait 


| for the influences and teachings of Divine 


Grace and Truth on the heart. 

When we attain to this stillness, the Holy 
Spirit directs us what to do, what to pray for, 
and how to pray—and shows us that secret 
mental prayer is truly acceptable to the “ Fa- 
ther of spirits.” 

I have often felt anxious to know what is 
real religion: and have entreated my heavenly 
Father to lead me into it, however painful the 
surrender of heart and life may be: for, with- 
out true religion, there is no true and lasting 
peace in this life, and no preparation for the 
enjoyment of the Divine presence in a state of 
perfect holiness hereafter. I have at different 
times been desirous to know whether the profes- 


,| sion in which | have been educated, is the right 


one for me to retain; and whether any other 
form of worship would be more acceptable to 
God from me, | never made use of vocal 
supplication on the subject, but | believe my 
secret prayers have been accepted by Him 
who knows the sincerity in which they have 
been addressed,—and alter waiting to be in- 
| structed, my desires are at length fully an- 
swered: for inward revelation assures me 
that mine must be a religion of stillness, and 
jtotal resignation of self. ‘That whether the 
| fecling of devotion raised in my soul be that 
|of prayer, praise, gratitude or adoration, | 
must be immediately influenced by the Spirit 
of Christ Jesus, belore | can feel union and 
communion with my heavenly Father, which, 
whether words are used or not, alone consti- 
tute the essence of worship. | feel convinced, 
that whatever the outward form of worship 
may be, the only true and acceptable offering 
is a sacrifice of the heart. And the more [ 
feel a devotional spirit, the more I am led to 
be still, and not to look for instrumental aid; 
| for | feel that Christ the teacher and comfort- 
er, is all sufficient; and that He is waiting to 
do me good. In these precious moments, | 
| should feel any ministry to be a burden, that 
was not prompted by the immediate inspira- 
| tion of the Holy One. For any but such min- 
istry must break the inward solemnity in 
which the Divine will is revealed to us, and 
heavenly consolations administered. I often 
keep silence mentally, that | may renew my 
strength—then I mount up as on eagles’ wings. 
Till within the last year, I knew but little, if 





She was a minister| very precarious state of health; 


anything, of this true stillness; now, on my 
bed of sickness, perhaps of death, being in a 
; 1 feel con- 
firmed in the assurance, that in this silent 
waiting upon God, in reverence of spirit, is 
the alone way to obtain peace and joy, and 
union and “ fellowship with the Father and 
with his Son Christ Jesus,” which is and ever 
will be the Christian’s only hope and confi- 


About twelve months ago, [ remember feel- | dence in the solemn and certain hour of dis- 


ing great resignation and sweetness of spirit. 
I think | then knew what is meant in scrip- 
ture by the words, “ the silence of all flesh.” 


solution. 





Shall we pine and be disheartened with a 


A feeling very difficult to attain, but which I | day of grief, when the same Hand that brought 
am convinced every true Christian should | affliction on, retains its strength, and can with 
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equal ease remove it? rather let us strive to 


be resigned, and say, “ Thy rod and Thy staff 
they comfort me.” 


—_—_— 


Tears for a Lost Soul_—We are made for 
enjoyment of eternal blessedness; it is our | 
high calling and destination; and not to pur- 
sue it with diligence, is to be guilty of the 
blackest ingratitude to the Author of our be- 
ing, as well as the greatest cruelty to our- 
selves. ‘To fail of such an object, to defeat 
the end of our existence, and, in consequence 
of neglecting the great salvation, to sink at 
last under the frown of the Almighty, is a 
calamity which words were not invented to 
express, nor finite minds formed to grasp. 
Eternity invests every state, whether of bliss 
or of suffering, with a mysterious and awful 
importance entirely its own, and is the only 
property in the creation which gives that 
weight and moment to whatever it attaches, 
compared to which all sublunary joys and 
sorrows, all interests which know a period, 
fade into the most contemptible insignificance. 
In appreciating every other object, it is easy 
to exceed the proper estimate. But what 
would be the funeral obsequies of the lost 
soul? Where shall we find tears fit to be 
wept at such a spectacle; or could we realize 
the calamity in all its extent, what tokens of | 
commiseration and concern would be deemed 
equal to the occasion? Would it suffice for 
the sun to veil his light, and the moon her 
brightness; to cover the ocean with mourn-| 
ing, and the heavens with sackcloth ; or were | 





and vocal, would it be possible for her to utter | 
a groan too deep, or a cry too piercing, to ex- | 


° 2 o 12 , ¢ ~¢ > . « | 
press the magnitude and extent of such a|and preserved, we may safely trust that the 


catastrophe ?—Robert Hall, 





Knowledge of Christ’s Love.—It is a pecu- | 
liar kind of expression where the apostle | 
prays that they might “know the love of 
Christ, which passeth knowledge.” We may 
know that experimentally which we cannot 
know comprehensively ; we may know that 
in its powers and effects which we cannot 
comprehend in its nature and depths. A 
weary person may receive refreshment from 
a spring, who cannot fathom the depth of the 
ocean from whence it proceeds.—Owen. 
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The Committee charged with the care of 
West-town School made their quarterly visit 
to that seminary last week, and we are in- 
formed that there are two hundred and twenty 
scholars in attendance this session, and that 
they have generally enjoyed good health, ex- 


cepting some occasional colds {rom the sudden 
changes of the weather. 


ana, 2 boys and 3 girls. Two children were} ous will not perish, but he had in everlasting 
returned home on account of delicate health, | remembrance, because their portion is life for. 
and there are two residing on the farm, re having entered into that kingdom 
included in the enumeration which makes up| prepared for the blessed before the foundation 
the above number. of the world.” 

The happy cheerfulness of the pupils, their} The retrograde movements of the present 
industrious application to their studies, and | day in both civil and religious Society in many 
the close attention of the teachers to pro-| parts of professing Christendom, are not the 
mote their progress in the different depart-| least among the many discouragements which 
ments, excited a lively interest in the minds|assail the peace, and try the faith of those, 
of their visiters, both for the welfare of} whose main desire it is to maintain the law 


° ° | ° es 
the numerous family of young persons, and/| and the testimony as revealed by the Spirit of 


the strength and encouragement of the teach- Christ Jesus the Great Head of the Church. 


ers and caretakers, upon whom rests a respon- 


sible and weighty charge. 
A stone barn seventy-five feet square was 


raised last week, which it is expected will be | 


roofed and completed, so as to receive the 
crops as they are gathered in. 


substantial appearance, furnishing the neces- 


sary accommodations, and adding to the value | and grain slightly advanced. 
|and beauty of the premises, 


We may hope 
the favourable season for the growth of veget- 


ation, which promises abundant crops of grain 
and grass, will give an encouraging start to 


the labours of the farmer, and contribute to 


the means of restoring the good qualities of 


the soil, where it has been in 
hausted, 

We consider the prosperity and right con- 
duct of this seminary to be of much import- 
ance not only to the youth placed in it, but to 
our Yearly Meeting generally; and as those 


That and the | 
|capacious new farm-house, have a noble and 


measure CX-| 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


By steamer Pacific, from Liverpool, we have in- 
formation to the Ist inst. 


ENGLAND.—The ministers have refused to state 


|in Parliament what the orders given to the com- 


mander of the fleet relative to assisting Turkey, 
have been. Cotton at old prices; dull sale. Flour 


SWITZERLAND.—The authorities have ordered 
out all the men capable of bearing arms, to be in 
readiness to resist Austria. 

RUSSIA.—The army, 100,000 strong, is concen- 
trating on the Turkish frontier. A war between 
the two powers seems probable. 

CAPE OF GOOD HUOPE.—AIl quiet; the inva- 
sion of the Asharlers has been quelled. 

CHINA.—The insurgents are still successful, and 
| have invested Nanken. There is a strong probabi- 
| lity that they have taken it. 
| AUSTRALIA.—Gold abundant, and the colony 

rosperous. 


CENTRAL AMERICA.—A cloud of locusts had 


who have the supervision and conducting of appeared. The bishop had appealed for prayers 
it, conscientiously discharge their duties with Brig . a : — 
my . ne ligions . a ae CANADA.—A riot in Montreal, occasione¢c 

the whole fabric of nature to become animated |@ View to the religious welfare as well as lite- G : y 


rary improvement of the pupils, and their 
morals and principles are carefully watched 


blessing of the good Shepherd will descend upon 
them, It is on this that the reliance of all 


who partake in its management must rest, if 


its prosperity is happily promoted, according 
to the object which the founders of the Insti- 
tution had in view from its origin—to provide 


avazzi's anti-catholic lecture. Several lives lost, 
and a number of persons seriously injured. 

UNITED STATES.—California.—Gold still found 
in abundance. Riots have occurred at Santa Bar- 
| bara, and some lives have been lost. The sheriff 
| was supposed to be mortally wounded. Provisions 
| falling in price. . Wages still enormously high. 
| Pennsylvania.—Philadelphia. Arthur Spring was 
executed on the 10th inst. He denied his guilt to 
the last. Markets as last week, generally ; butter 
somewhat lower, 17 to 22 cents per pound. 


Philadelphia Yearly | up at or on the graves of their deceased rela- 
Meeting furnishes 78 boys and 103 girls ;| tives; and how soon would they subside, did 
New York, 13 boys and 8 girls; Baltimore, | they but live so near the pure T'ruthas to feel 
5 boys and 6 girls; Ohio, 2 girls; and Indi-| the mind thereof.” 


| the means of a safe education, in conlormity 
| with our religious principles, and the simpli- 
|city which the gospel of Christ inculcates, | 
These objects, we believe, under the Divine | : fa vi 
| blessing, have been in good measure attained ; _ ee ee a oe oo aaa 
|and the institution offers advantages of a supe- on : Willicm ag ag S Third re 
rior character to those who are concerned for | Joh G Allen, N 179 S it Fifth see an 
the guarded and solid instruction of their off. | 40°" ¥: North Fre : me H ese Cc Ww d 
spring in the various branches of a sound, | No- 227 North Front street; Poratio ©. Wood, 
ae 1 oduceti "NCS! No. 210 Race street, and No. 37 Chestnut 
ee | street; William Thomas, No. 242 North Fifth 
street, and No. 49 South Wharves; Town- 
send Sharpless, No. 187 Arch street, and No. 
32 South Second street ; John M. Whitall, No. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, 





Some one of our correspondents has fur- 
nished us with an extract from John Church- \ 
man’s Journal, respecting Grave-stones, which | 161 Filbert street, and No. 138 Race street. 
we would willingly insert, had it not been Visiting Managers for the Month.—Samuel 
| already twice published in our columns. We Bettle, Jr., No. 101 N. Tenth street. John 
fully accord with the sentiment expressed by | Elliott, No. 41 N. Fifth street. John Carter, 
that worthy elder and minister: “ How weak | No. 105 S, Twelfth street. 
are the arguments of such who make profes- Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. 
sion with us, and plead for those grand marks Worthington, M. D. ’ 
of memorial, or other tokens of distinction set Steward.—John Wistar. s 
Matron.—Margaret N. Wistar. 
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